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-LOUISIANA GIVES 


BIG MAJORITY 


Not One Member of Legislature 
Speaks Against Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment 








The Louisiana House of Represen- 
tatives has voted 61 to 40 in favor of 
a constitutional amendment granting 
full suffrage to women. The voie fell 
short of the needed two thirds, but 
so large a majority in a far Southern 
Legislature is a striking proof of the 
growth of suffrage sentiment in that 
section. 

Women packed every inch of avail- 
able space in the House and galler- 
ies. Many members of the Legisla- 
ture spoke for the measure, and not 
one against it. The New Orleans 
Item says: “The political reaction- 
aries of the House, far in the minority, 
but still enough to prevent the nec- 
essary two thirds vote, sat silently 
and stolidly in their seats. . 

Representative Manion, the intro 
ducer of the measure, spoke of the 
magnificent service rendered by 
Louisiana women in educational and 
moral lines. “Will men of Louisiana, 
with their boasted Southern chivalry, 
do less than men of the Northern 
States?” he said. Frank E. Powell 
of Beauregard said, “Our boys are 
taught by women school teachers, 
and when the boys are 21 they can 
vote, but the teacher cannot. Is that 
fair?” Robert Roberts said, “If this 
recognition does not come through 
the Democratic party, it will come 
through the Bull Moose.” “I have 
heard many reasons urged against 
woman suffrage, but never a logical 
one,” said Leon Locke. Jules E. 
Dupuy said there was a strong suf- 
frage sentiment in Iberia, which he 
represented. “The most disreputable 
character of your town can vote for 
officers, and the best woman cannot. 
Is that fair?” he asked. J. T. Bryant 
said he had always been opposed, but 
had lately become a convert. He 
read a telegram from the Women’s 
Club of Monroe: 

“Our organization has adopted a 
resolution that every member of the 
General Assembly voting against the 
Manion bill must sleep at the foot 
next winter, regardless of the 
weather.” 

W. M. Atkins, Charles E. Schwing, 
L. E. Fontenet and others spoke for 
the measure. 

The resolution has been put back 
on the calendar subject to call. 


COMMITTEE WILL 
MEET IN AUGUST 


Chairman Henry Postpones Meet- 
ing that Would Have Consid- 
ered Resolution for Vote 











The Rules Committee of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives did 
not, as planned, meet on July 1 to 
consider the resolution which would 
make possible a vote on the Bristow- 
Mondell amendment. Chairman Hen- 
ry telegraphed that he could not get 
back from Texas and therefore asked 
a postponement until August 1. A 
delegation of suffragists headed by 
Miss Elsie Hill of Norwalk, Conn., 
went to the Capitol and interviewed 
two of the members, Representatives 
Campbell and Lenroot, but on finding 
that there was not a quorum, with- 
drew. Mr. Henry has given assur- 
ance that the resolution will be re- 
ported favorably this year. 





For the first time qualified women 
physicians have been admitted as in- 
ternes to Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. 





The Liberal party in Manitoba, 
which is making a hot fight this week 
against the Roblin government, has 
declared for woman suffrage. 
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THE TRUTH 





ABOUT THE INTERVIEW 


Leaders Tell of Suffrage Deputation to President Wilson and 
His Reply—President Found ‘‘No Reason to Be Dis- 


couraged”’ and Was Very Courteous 


When it was announced in the 
press last week that the delegation 
of club women to President Wilson, 
on June 30, had been a failure, that 
there had been heckling and hissing, 
and that the President had “ended 
the interview abruptly,” “turning his 
back on” the suffragists, the Woman’s 
Journal wrote to Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, who led the delegation, ask- 
ing her to write a statement regard- 
ing the truth of the reports. She an- 
swered: 

“Washington, D. C. 
“July 2, 1914. 

“In response to your question as to 
the truth of the report that the club 
women’s deputation was ‘snubbed by 
the President,’ I wish to make a most 
emphatic denial. Although firm in 
his position, Mr. Wilson received our 
delegation with utmost courtesy. 

“In replying to our appeals, he 
said, ‘No one could fail to be im- 
pressed by this great company of 
thoughtful women, and I want to as- 
sure you that to me it is most impres- 
sive,’ and his closing statement in 
response to my word of thanks was, 
‘This has been a pleasant occasion.’ 

“He did not shake hands with us 
for several reasons. It was Cabinet 
Day—and it was quite a concession 
that we were received at all on this 
day; secondly, the fifteen minutes al- 
lotted to us had more than been con- 
sumed, and finally, we did not come 
seeking the formalities of a Presiden- 
tial reception; we came to plead for 
liberty. 

“The President, I presume, had pre- 
pared his statement in advance, and 
did not care to deviate from it by an- 
swering questions. He did, however, 
make replies to five questions. 

“IT am glad the deputation went to 
the White House. Every feature of 
the demonstration cleverly arranged 
by the Congressional Union was a 
success. The day was a typical 
Union Day—fine and cool, the public 
mass meeting was well worth while, 
and we are glad to have had the 
President come out in so frank a 
manner in regard to his personal con- 
viction, as well as his party stand, on 
this great question. 

“Anna Kelton Wiley.” 

Mrs. Ellis Logan, President of the 





D. C. Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
writes to the Woman's Journal as fol- 
lows: 

Our delegation was received ofti- 
cially in the East Room, with every 
courtesy extended to any delegation 
which asks for special audience with 
the United States President. President 
Wilson listened with close attention 
to the speakers, and accepted with 
gracious cordiality the engraved cepy 
of the suffrage resolution adoptcd at 
the Chicago Biennial of the G. F. W. 
C., expressing thanks of acceptance. 
After the speakers had finished, he 
pleasartly inquired if there were any 
other speakers. Being informed tiat 
there were none, President Wilson 
stated with dignity, kindness and pcs- 
itiveness his position regarding ~he 
suffrage question, adding with a 
kindly smile, “But you have no rea- 
son to be discouraged.” 

Object of the Visit 

On the arrival of the women at the 
White House the object of their visit 
was thus told to the President by 
Mrs. Wiley: 

“Mr. Presideat: We come to you to- 
day as the representatives of over 
1,000,000 clubwomen to present to you 
the resolution of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs’ indorsing 
woman suffrage. This is a most sig- 
nificant action. No longer can it be 
said that women do not want the bal- 
lot when the congress, 
meeting in biennial session, votes its 
earnest belief in the principle of po- 
litical equality regardless of sex. We 
come to you, therefore, backed by the 
force of this great body, to ask you to 
use your influence in the manner pro- 
vided in the Constitution, with that 
other Congress on the hill to further 
in every possible way the Bristow- 
Mondell amendment now pending be- 
fore it. I will leave it to the two ap- 
pointed speakers to bring this mat- 
ter to you in detail. 

“T have the pleasure of introducing 
Mrs. Ellis Logan, president of the 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, the au- 
thor of ‘What 8,000,000 Women 
Want.’ ” 

Mrs. Logan’s Address 

Mrs. Logan, who has just returned 

from the Chicago convention, said: 


women’s 





“The resolution declaring the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
contained just fifty-eight 


suffrage 
words: ‘Whereas, the question of the 
political equality of men and women 
today is the vital problem under dis- 
cussion throughout’ the civilized 
world, therefore, be it resolved, that 
the G. F. W. C. give the cause of po- 
litical equality for men and women 
its moral support by recording its 
earnest belief in the principle of po 
litical equality regardless of sex.’ 
When the vote was called for on the 


suffrage resolution submitted to the 


House by Mrs. E. G. Denniston of Cal- 
ifornia, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, the ayes swept toward 
the platform in-a great wave of 
sound, and only a few voices were 
heard in the negative. 

“*‘The ayes seem to have it—the 
ayes have it—the resolution is car- 
ried,’ declared President Pennybacker. 
Women sprang to their feet, waving 
flags and’ handkerchiefs, and with 
cheers and songs, the twelfth biennial 
of the G. F. W. C. put itself on record 
in favor of progress, justice, of equal 
political rights for man and woman. 
And the great silence that followed 
was the voice of thanksgiving and 
prayer uttered from that innermost 
sanctuary of the soul. In reply to 
the charge that there was a packed 
convention, all the delegates were 
regularly elected by their respective 
organizations and there were no con- 
testing delegations. In reply to the 
charge of gag rule, the question was 
open for discussion, and not a voice 
was raised against it. The previous 
question was then called for and car- 
The G. F. 
W. C. of America, representing over 
one million and indirectly many mil- 
lion, passed the resolution indorsing 
political equality for men and women, 
and it was passed by the women of 
the North, South, East and West, by 
the united womanhood of the nation, 
standing for the great principle of in- 
alienable God-given right—equality. 

Held to Be Fitting Time 

“The women over the sea are hold- 
ing out their hands to us. Eight mil- 
lion working women have their eyes 
on the result of this resolution to- 

(Continued on page 216.) 


ried by two-thirds vote. 


GREAT VICTORY 
WON IN OHIO 


Petition in 





Largest Initiative 


World Secures Vote This Fali 
in Big State 





As the Weman’s Journal goes to 
press, a telegram comes from Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Wpton, president of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asseclation, 
saying: 

“Ohio has its one hundred and four 
thousand names, the largest initiative 
petition ever secured in the world.” 

This means that the question of 
equal suffrage will be submitted to 
the voters of Ohio in November. Ohio 
thus becomes the seventh campaign 
State. If the Ohio women win the 
vote, the number of electoral votes 
cast for President of the United 
States by equal suffrage States will 
be increased by 24, 


VICTORY ON WAY 
AMONG TEACHERS 


Committee at National Educa- 
tional Convention Favors Suf- 
frage and Equal Pay 


A victory was won at the conven- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation July 7, when the Resolutions 
Committee agreed to report to the 
convention a_ resolution favoring 
equal suffrage as well as one for 
equal pay for teachers, regardless of 
sex. The committee was to report 
on July 9. 

To bring the teaching profession 
“from below the bread line” in the 
matter of salary, there must be wom- 
an suffrage, according to Miss Mar- 
garet Haley of Chicago, who spoke on 
salaries. 

“Minimum wage commissions never 
investigate the wages of teachers be 
cause they do not class teachers as 
working women, and teachers them- 
selves do not wish to be classed as 
working women,” she said. 

“It is high time for the boards of 
education and the highly paid execu- 
tives at the top to wake up and real- 
ize that good teachers must have 
enough to eat and to wear.” 

Miss Grace C. Strachan, District 
Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City, argued in favor of equal 
pay for men and women teachers. 
Miss Strachan declared there was no 
logical reason why women teachers 
should receive smaller salaries than 
men. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, whose 
election is assured as president, is a 
very pronounced suffragist. 


CAMPAIGN STATES 
MAKE NEW GAINS 


Nevada Firemen and Engineers 
and Montana Endeavor Socie- 
ties Go on Record 





Hardly a week passes without some 
new gain in the States that will vote 
on the suffrage question this fall. Last 
week resolutions commending women 
as voters and emphatically endorsing 
woman suffrage in Nevada were 
adopted by Truckee Lodge, No. 19, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen at a regular meeting 
held in Sparks. This is one of the 
largest unions in Nevada. 

Woman suffrage so far has received 
the support of all labor organizations 
in Nevada that have voted on the 
question of endorsement. 

In Montana the State meeting of 
the Christian Endeavor societies at 
Missoula recently endorsed suffrage. 
Miss Laura Runyan, teacher in the 
University summer school, spoke be 
fore the convention on the question. 
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WILSON AND THE WOMEN 


When the club women made their recent visit to President 
Wilson, he said one thing with which all suffragists will cor- 
dially agree. He reminded them that woman suffrage is coming 
fast by the present method of gaining it State by State. Since 
November 1, 1910, six of our States and one Territory have given | 
the ballot to women; and in six more constitutional amendments | 
to enfranchise women have gone successfully through all thelr 
preliminary stages and will come before the voters for final action 
next November. 

The fact that a good seamstress can sew very fast with Hh 

' 
{ 
| 





fingers is no reason why she should not have a sewing machine; 
but if her husband declined to help her to get one her speed and 
skill would enable her to keep cheerful while she was saving up 
the money to buy one for herself. Knowing that she could do it| 
before long, she would not need to take his refusal to heart. 
President Wilson declines to use his influence in rapa 
of the Bristow-Mondell amendment for nation-wide woman suf- 
frage, alleging, no doubt quite honestly, that he believes in 
State’s rights in the matter. The great majority of the suffra- 
gists, however, believe in that nation-wide amendment and mean 
to have it. Meanwhile, they are gaining State after State, and 
they know that when they have accumulated ten more States in 
addition to the ten they already have, Congress will give them 
the Bristow-Mondell amendment, or anything else they want. 
So they can afford to be cheerful, while they continue to work 
to get more suffrage States, with the certainty that this will 
enable them ultimately to get the nation-wide amendment also. 
To increase the number of suffrage States is our most pressing 
need, It is the key to the whole situation. A. S. B. 


THE WOMEN SMILED 


Many women must have smiled gently in their sleeves when 
President Wilson told the club women that he could not be 
cross-examined as to his position on woman suffrage and State’s 
rights. The attitude of those persons who set up the State's 
rights doctrine in opposition to woman suffrage is so inconsistent 








that it must necessarily go all to pieces under cross-examination. 

Suppose that a man refused to help his wife get a sewing 
machine on the ground that hand-work was better than machine- 
work, while he had bought the best labor-saving machinery for 
himself. Such a situation is not uncommon. Many good men 
and good husbands still fancy that hand-work is preferable for 
women. But every such husband would like to avoid cross-ex- 
amination by his wife, if he had the privilege possessed by the 
President of closing the conversation at pleasure. 

Three the States have lately forced upon one 
fourth a particular way of electing their U. S. Senators. Three 
fourths have just forced upon one fourth an income tax to whica 
some of the minority strongly objected. It has been shown 
over and over again that the antiquated State’s rights doctrine 
cannot stand up against a genuine public demand. And the men 
who supported these other changes cannot with any consistency 
now turn around and oppose the suffrage amendment on the 
ground that it would be iniquitous for three fourths of the 
States to coerce the remaining fourth. 

State lines cannot be sacred one day and secular the next. 
4s a matter of fact, they are not boundaries divinely laid down, 
but limits mapped out by human laws, and may be crossed when 
the laws permit it and when human needs demand itt. There is 
no more ground in ethics to say that three fourths of the States 
should not coerce the remaining fourth in the matter of woman 
suffrage than to say that three fourths of the counties in a State 
Ought not to coerce the remaining fourth, or three fourths of the 
wards in a city the remaining quarter. 


fourths of 


Even national lines have not always been held to debar cne 
eountry from redressing a wrong in another, when it had the 
authority to do so. There have been many just criticisms of 
British India, but one thing approved throughout the 
civilized world has been the abolition of suttee. And it has been 
approved even though multitudes of those poor Indian widows 
were so thoroughly imbued with superstition that they really 


rule in 


The common sense view is that anyone who has the legal 
right te put a stop to an iniquity has not only the moral right 
but the moral ebligation to de so; and these whe believe the 
exclusion ef women from suffrage to be an injustice and ag in- 
iquity should urge action on the part of every power that has 
the legal right to act in regard to the matter—urge action by 
every State individually, and also by Congress and three fourths 
of the States cellectively. 

What makes the pesition of the State's rights objectors te 
woman suffrage the more inconsistent is that many of them 
are urging nation-wide amendments dealing with divorce, or san- 
itation, or liquor, or some other pet subject of their own. They 
are not a bit squeamish about having three fourths of the States 
coerce one fourth, when it is to accemplish something that they 
themselves really want. 

Some extreme State’s rights advocates even objected to the 
establishment ef the Federal Children’s Bureau, for fear it 
should reveal discreditable conditions in their own neighbor- 
hood, and they still seek to hamper its activities; but the great 
majority of women, botk South and North, favored its establish- 
ment, and the bureau has risen steadily in public esteem. 

Many excellent people still make a fetich of State’s rights, 
but the number is bound to grow less with the steady growth of 
enlightenment and modern thought. A. 8. B. 


“THE CRAZIEST STATE” 


Massachusetts has the largest proportion of insane persons 
to its population of any State in the Union. This fact is revealed 
by government figures lately made public. Massachusetts like- 
wise has the oldest Anti-Suffrage Association in the United States. 
It is clear, therefore, that the existence of an anti-suffrage asso- 
ciation tends to promote insanity. The people of Massachusetts 
have evidently been driven crazy by reading the weird and fan- 
tastic arguments against equal rights for women which the antis 
have been scattering broadcast for a long series of years. 

At least, that is the sort of inference which the anti-suffra- 
gists would have drawn if the largest proportion of insanity had 
been found in Wyoming, where women have voted longer than 
anywhere else in the Union. But Wyoming ranks well in that 
respect. Some years ago, when the anti-suffragists came out 
with one of their periodical prophecies that the ballot would 
wreck women’s nervous systems and cause an increase of in- 
sanity, investigation showed that in all Wyoming there were only 
three insane persons, and those three happened to be men. 

This post hoc propter hoc method of argument, so dear to 














preferred to be burned alive. 


the anti-suffragists, might easily be carried farther, and would 
yield some surprising results. In every State which has had 
an anti-suffrage association for a considerable number of yeays, 
there has been a marked increase of divorces since the anti-suf- 
frage organization was started. Evidently anti-suffrage associa- 
tions promote divorce. It has been said that the anti-suffrage 
ladies “seem to hold a brief against their own sex.” At any rate, 
they habitually run down women. As a large majority of 
divorces are granted on account of the misconduct of husbands, 
it is clear that the husbands read the anti-suffrage literature, 
imbibed from it a contempt’ for women, and proceeded to show 
that contempt by deserting, beating, or otherwise ill-treating 
their wives. 

Since in almost every city where an anti-suffrage associa- 
tion exists there is a steady increase of juvenile crime, it is evi- 
dent that mothers let their offspring run wild while they are 
away from home attending anti-suffrage meetings. Once started 
on this line of argument, any intelligent person can continue to 
draw “the deadly parallel” indefinitely. A BD. 


GETTING INTO TROUBLE 


Commenting on President Wilson’s interview with the suf- 
fragists, the Chicago Tribune says, in part: 

“The president of the United States need not submit to 
cross-examination. Mr. Wilson’s mistake was in permitting the 
cross-examination to begin. The professorial habit of expound- 
ing got him. It nearly got the best of him. Discretion would 
not permit him to explain why he believes the suffrage question 
one to be determined by the separate States, but not one to be 
determined by voting upon a constitutional amendment. There- 
fore discretion ought to have kept him out of argument. Mr. 
Wilson's isle of safety was a modified silence. 

“The politician would have remained on his tight little, dry 
little isle of safety, but the academician in Mr. Wilson dragged 
him out, and the wind sprang up before he could get to shore 
again. He may hang up his wet garments as a votive offering, 
and with his right hand upraised promise himself, ‘Never again.’ 

“The ladies would have had Mr. Wilson in a.corner in an- 
other moment. As a general proposition arguments against suf- 
frage usually get down to, ‘I do not like you, Dr. Fell,’ and that 
is poor argument with which to attack the resourceful and keen- 
witted sisterhood.” 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED 


Jane Olcott has been quoted by the anti-suffragists as favor- 
ing free love. She writes to Mrs. Raymond Brown, President of 
the New York State W. S. A.: 

“In regard to your letter asking for my views on the subject 
of free love, I wish to state that I do not believe in free love, 
but I do believe that legal marriage is the only honest thing. 
In the interview mentioned by the press bureau of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, I have been misquoted. 
All I was urging was honesty in the relation between the sexes.” 


WOMEN IN COLORADO TROUBLE 


In the lamentable industrial war in Colorado, the women have 
taken aggressive action to secure protection and better condi- 
tions. There is a disposition on the part of some to point to labor 
troubles in Colorado as an example of the failure of woman suf- 
frage, but they fail to note the fact that similar troubles have 
existed in States where women do not vote, and they are silent 
as to the activity of the women in seeking to secure better con- 
ditions.—The Watchword. 

















Thousands of girls in the department stores of Providence, 
R. I., are said to be suffering in health from continua! standing 
on their feet. A local paper says: “They dare not use the very 
few seats that are supplied.” Ellis Meredith says that in Denver 
the ordinance requiring seats for saleswomen was a dead letter 





A half holidag every Thursday during the summer has been 
secured for the saleswomen of Birmingham, Ala., by the efferts 
of the Birmiagham Equal Suffrage Association. They induced 
the Board of Trade to hold a special meeting to consider the 
question. A deputation of suffragists came before them and 
urged it. The Board of Trade took the matter up, with the 
result that almost all the merchants of the city have agreed to 
clese at noon on Thursdays. The suffrage club, 850 strong, will 
do no buying on Thursday afternoons. They wijll also try to 
enlist all their friends in the movement, and hope that the few 
merchants who still hold out will find they may as well close 
early on Thursdays for lack of trade. They are also pledging 
themselves te do no shopping between 12 and 2 o’clock on any 
day, so as to give the girls time for an unhurried lunch. This 
idea might well be copied elsewhere. 


BOIL IT DOWN 


This summer it will be even more important than usual that 
our correspondents should boil their communications down. The 
editor ef The Woman's Journal can fully sympathize with the 
following verses, which lately appeared in the Michigan Union: 








The editor sat in her uneasy chair; 
Her thoughts ran on apace: 
How can I crowd a yard of report 

Into a foot of space? 


’Tis three to ene, you surely see, 
The thing cannot be done. 
Therefore the poer editorial “we” 

Will have to “cut ’er down.” 


And now, my dear contributors, 
That nothing may go wrong, 

Please send ideas one yard deep 
But only one foot long! 





The suffragists’ “Self-Sacrifice Day,” the National President 
explains, is appointed in the week of Lucy Stone’s birthday in 
memory of her, but not upon the exact day, because Saturday 
(Aug. 15) is a better day for picnics and entertainments and 
other kinds of money-raising celebrations. Lucy Stone would 
certainly have wanted it to come on the day when the best meet- 


ings could be held and the most money raised for the campaign 
States. 


FAST WORK HURTS WOMEN 


“There are about 5,000,000 women engaged in gainful occu- 
pations in the United States,” said Prof. Edward A. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in an address before the Milwaukee Social 
Economics Club. “This number is increasing much more rap- 
idly than is the general population. The reason women in such 
great numbers are coming into our shops is not because they are 
impatient with the walls of home, but because the factory has 
invaded the home and snatched out almost every useful task 
that used to be performed there, There still remains in the 
home the preparing of food and the rearing of children. 

Armies of Women at Work 
“It is important to remember that of this large number of 
women Many are young. About one third of the single women 
between fifteen and twenty-five in the country are engaged in 
occupations outside their homes; in the city about 50 per cent.; 
so that nearly half of the single women in the country are at 
work. Between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five about one 
fifth of the number are so engaged. That means that their 
lives are changed when they marry and enter homes, the condi- 
tions of which are shaped by affection. 

Cannot Protect Themselves 
“During the interval that they are out earning money they 
are under conditions not shaped by anybody who has any inter- 
est in them. They go up against the rivalry of employers for 
profit. They, who do not know what protection is, must pro- 
tect themselves, Girls between seventeen and twenty will pos- 
sibly strike for higher wages, but are they aware of what that 
breathless rush is doing for them? They are not competent 
guardians of their future life. 

Pace Is Always Increasing 
“These women who are to become wives and mothers in 
the future are increasing in numbers at the same time that the 
conditions under which they work are becoming more taxing. 
There is a certain natural pace one can keep up. Force the pace 
and you get wearines.s Sewing machines that in 1899 set 2,200 
stitches a minute were in 1905 setting just twice that number. 
Some machines set several rows of stitches at a time. There is 
a decided tendency toward the double-quick. There seems but 
one thing to do, and that is to compensate for this superhuman 
pace by shortening the time. A certain pace may be endured 
through an eight-hour day that cannot be endured for the ten- 
hour day. Unless the working girl is extraordinarily strong, 
working at a rate dictated by machinery at high speed, she is 
draining stamina and vitality which should be saved to enable 


her to meet successfully the strains and burdens of wifehood and 
motherhood. 





Health Is Capital 

“Health and vitality are capital to the laborer. Breaking 
them down is waste; it is eating up capital. Whatever human 
wreakage is created by the excessive haste and these excessive 
hours of industry is not borne by the industry that created it, 
but is rolled on to the broad shoulders of society. The result is 
a progeny that does not start in life with a fair chance. Society 
can have the kind of women it wants. It can have a race of 
strong women—but this cannot be brought about by individual 
action nor by appealing to the humanity of employers. Organ- 
ized society expressing itself in law is the only remedy.” 





President Wilson’s parting word to the deputation of suffra- 
gists was that his interview with them had been “a very pleasant 
occasion.” This remark is sufficient proof that the women had 


not treated him with incivility, as some unfriendly reports 
tried to make out. 





The result of the international boat race does not look 
much as if American men had been “feminized,” as some pessi- 





till women got the ballot. Then it was enforced. 


mistic anti-suffragists have been complaining, 
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Extra Large Sizes Our Specialty 


We originated the idea of carrying extra sizes and have 
more of 46, 48 and 50 than all the other Boston stores 


Aprons Belts Brassieres Corsets Walsts Veilings Petticoats Hosiery 
Kimonos Underwear Gloves Hair Goods Neckwear 
Wash Dresses Leather Goods Handkerchiets 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES AS WELL 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED 















ENROLLMENT HIGH 
IN DES MOINES 


Returns from New System Fav- 
orable in Iowa—All Supporters 


Are Counted 





A plan is under way in Iowa for a 
State-wide organization of suffrage 
Just as a political party 
counts every person who exposes the 
principles of the party, whether or 
not he belongs to a political club, 
writes Flora Dunlap, so the Iowa suf- 
fragists are enrolling every man and 
woman in the State who believes in 
equal suffrage. 
almost completed in Des Moines, and 
the returns show a high per cent. of 
favorable sentiment. Miss Mabel 
Lodge, former instructor in English 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
has been engaged as State organizer. 

A great suffrage rally was held re- 
cently at Waterloo. Miss Fola La 
Follette has about a score of Chautau- 
qua engagements in the State to 
speak on “The Democracy of Woman 
Suffrage.” These engagements are 
being utilized by the local organiza- 
tions for suffrage rallies. Waterloo 
was the first town to seize the oppor- 
tunity, A suffrage parade was formed 
and headquartcrs were opened on the 
Chautauqua grounds. No antis were 
in evidence. 

On June 25, 26 and 27 a suffrage 
school was conducted in Des Moines 
by Mrs. Ella S. Stewart. There was 
a large attendance and much inter- 
est. The work in public speaking was 
especially popular. It is believed that 
the school has recruited many new 
workers for the cause. 


RANK AND FILE 
WON INITIATIVE 


Missouri Made Campaign State 
Without Paid Canvassers— 
Papers Filed with Secretary 


sentiment. 











About fifty Missouri women, mem- 
bers of the State Equal Suffrage 
League, composed the party which 
filed with Secretary of State Roach 
the initiative petitions bearing more 
than the necessary signatures for the 
submission of the suffrage amendment. 
The petitions were presented by dis- 
tricts in the presence of Gov. Major, 
and the announcement that the 
amendment would be Number 13 on 
the ballot was greeted by the women 
with cheers. 

The full significance of the victory 
was told in an address by Mrs, Wal- 
ter McNab Miller, the State presi- 
dent. 

“These petitions do not represent 
the work of paid canvassers,” she 
said. “They represent the work of 
lonely country mothers and women; 
they represent the work and aspira- 
tions of college girls of this State; 
they represent the work of mothers 
and ex-mothers, the latter having al- 
ready reared their children; they rep- 
resent the work of the working girl, 
the professional woman—in fact, all 
classes of women. We rely upon the 
manhood and chivalry of the men of 
Missouri to grant our appeal for en- 
franchisement, and we believe that 
our appeal will not go unheeded.” 





The New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association is offering a prize 
of $50 for the best scenario of a 
photoplay, having a graphic and in- 
teresting bearing upon woman suf- 
frage. All those competing are asked 
to send their manuscripts to 303 Fifth 
avenue before Aug. 15th. A group of 


The enrollment is| 


‘CIVIC WORKERS 
WANT BALLOTS 


| Thirteen Out of Seventeen Mem- 
| bers of Civic Department in 
Federation Sign Plea 











| A good deal of significance in the 
lattitude of women civic werkers 
toward woman suffrage attaches to a 
resolution prepared by the civics com- 
/mittee of the General Federation ef 
| Women’s Clubs, but not presented to 
|the recent Biennial in Chicago be- 
| cause the passage of the general suf- 
| toon resolution made it unnecessary. 

The resolution of the civics com- 
mittee, of which Zona Gale is chair- 
man, was signed by thirteen of the 


seventeen department members. Two 
were in Europe and could not be 
reached. The resolution was as fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas, This department finds in 
its work in civics an area coincident 
to the work regulated by both stat- 
utes and ordinances, and 

“Whereas, It finds that civic work- 
ers are constantly hampered by in- 
ability to help to form the laws gov- 
erning the conditions which we are 
trying to revise, be it 

“Resolved, That this department 
endorse any legitimate effort to bring 
the indirect service of civic work close 
to the direct service of national and 
State and municipal legislation, in- 
cluding especially the tool of the fran- 
chise for women.” 

The thirteen members of the com- 
mittee who signed the resolution 
were from all parts of the eccuntry, in- 
cluding Rhode Island, Florida, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Missouri, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Alaska. 

The evident reason for this major- 
{ty opinion on the part of civic work- 
ers is inferentially contained in a 
clause of the formal report submit- 
ted by the civics department at the 
close of the two years’ work, as fol- 
lows: 

“In the organization of workers for 
actual civic advance, the initial steps 
usually include ‘clean-up’ days, the 
buying of fresh baskets, prizes for 
back-yard improvement, the attack- 
ing of billboards, and the like. Next 
comes constructive work in beautify- 
ing—the planting of small open 
squares, the hope of a little park, the 
placing of seats in sightly places, the 
advocacy of wiudow boxes. This 
feads to work in sanitation, the 
clearing of alleys, garbage collection, 
fly campaigns, bubble fountaias, 
abolishing the exposure of food on 
sidewalks, of street sweeping during 
traffic hours and without the use of 
the hose; the introduction of medical 
inspection of school children, the tu- 
berculin testing of cattle, the anti- 
tuberculosis work in many forms. 
Then inevitably comes the still more 
human element, the element construc- 
tive, as well as preventive; play- 
grounds, domestic science and man- 
ual fraining and a gymnasium for 
schools, the development of the recre- 
ational facilities, attention to motion 
pictures, investigation of the treat- 





NEWS NOTES 


A big suffrage parade was held last 
week in Paris. 








The annual convention of the Geor- 
gia Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Atlanta, July 21 amd 22. 





Alice Duer Miller contributes to the 
July Scribner’s an able article en- 
titled, “Who Is Sylvia? An Aspect of 
Feminism.” 





Next week The Woman's Journal 
will begin the publication of “The 
Knight and the Lady,” an original suf- 
frage story by Zona Gale. 





A suffrage store for the distribution 
and sale of literature and for getting 
signatures has been opened by the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association at 
307 Tremont street, Boston. 





The Swedish Parliament received 
last week a petition signed by 350.- 
000 women urging women’s enfran- 
chisement. A bill having that object 
is now in the Diet and has the sup- 
port of the entire Liberal party. 





Two prizes, one of $15 and the 
other of $5, were recently awarded 
by the College Equal Suffrage League 
of the University of Nevada for the 
best essays written by the public 
school children of the State on equal 
suffrage. 





Miss Bird M. Wilson of Goldfield, 
first vice-president of the Nevada 
Equal Franchise Society, delivered 
the baccalaureate address to the stu- 
dents of the Goldfield High School, 
thus gaining the distinction of being 
the first woman to deliver such an ad- 
dress in Nevada. 





The hearing on the equal suffrage 
amendment by the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Geor- 
gia Legislature was postponed last 
week to Tuesday afternoon of this 
week. The resolution was introduced 
in the House by Representative Bar- 
ry Wright, one of the ablest and most 
popular lawyers in the State, and in 
the Senate by Senator B. S. Miller. 
An adverse report of 5 to 4 was given 
by the House Committee. 





Suffrage leaders in Chicago are cqn- 
fident that the county board of elec- 
tion commissioners will decide it is 
entirely legal for the women of the 
city to vote for county commissioners 
at the fall election. The woman's 
City Club, of which Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen is president, one of the most 
influential civic organizations in Chi- 
cago, already has started to gather 
material on the records of the candi- 
dates for the county board, and will 
give it out to the women with their 
other reports on the drainage board 
and municipal judges. 





~—- 


from the initial stages of civic ef- 
fort on to the direct work from whose 
growing area the call for workers 
sounds so clear.” 


——S—— 
SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
Sseucand. Sample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 

on ~ oe S. Stewart. 

Yoman’s lot to Protect the Cit 

Child, by Harriet Vittum. ’ 
The Working Girl’s Need of Suffrage, 

by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 








A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 
The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 


Ideal, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 
Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 

Virginia Brooks Washburn. 
Guardianship of Children. A digest of 
the guardianship laws in the United 
States, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 
Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 
a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, are 25 
cents each. 





ment of juvenile offenders, the condi- 
tion of local jails and lockups, of child 
labor, of factory and shop conditions 
in general—hours, sanitation, wages 
and so gradually on to the whole un- 
derlying industrial situation, and to 
the economic conditions which have 
begotten it. 


“Most of the civic clubs are work- 


Journal.” 


out, write us, 


122 Pearl St., Boston. 











To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 


let, a magazine or a newspaper to bri 
Open day and night. ™ 


E. L. Gaimes Company, 





ing in the earlier stages. Indeed, 





distingtished literary men and wom- 
€n are going to act as judges. 


‘ A lesson (50 cents) on Sex Religion and 

when they get to the later stages, Government, for girls, by Professor A. the price of a bat or a ball. One boy 

they are likely to dissolve and to] pirtwn taunt wifftiee Auondon). Memper!gaid He needed that ten cents, but he 
: Sto “qual $ ‘age Association, Teacher 

enter the field from another direc- pr New Thought, Author of “Christian|sure believed in votes for women, 80 

‘ as s Mysticism,” a key to the Scriptures (4 ’ i y 

tion. But no civic club can wish for Mysticigm” 2, ker the | of the Lew,” he'd join. This is to help you to ap- 

its members anything better than so| “There is No Death,” “Woman Under the preciate the genuine interest the Hunt- 


TO MOTHERS—IMPORTANT ! 


vaw,” Etc. Address 145 Hemenway Street, 


of the most virulent type, took your 
card relating to the Junior Suffrage 
Corps to school, and had no difficulty 
in starting a council. 
be composed entirely of the male sex. 
While the boys recognize the abstract 
justice of votes for womea, they de- 
If you have a book or a book-|cline to associate with girls in the in- 
timacy of a council, 
that if any girls joined they’d back 
out. 


baseball season and that ten cents is 


ington Council has in our cause. 


NATIONAL BOARD 
MAKES PROTEST 


Decries Attempt of Opposition to 
Evade Issue and Substitute 
False Statemerts 








At a meeting held in New York on 
June 25th, the officers of the National 
Assoeiataion passed the following 
resolutien: 
“Resolved, That the official board 
ef the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association protests against the 
recent tendency on the part of the 
opponents of equal suffrage to evade 
reasonable discussion of the merits of 
the suffrage issue and to substitute 
distorted and falsified statements as 
te the views of the suffrage leaders in 
regard to their ideals of marriage and 
the home.” 
Those present at the meeting were 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president; 
Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Desha Breck- 
inridge and Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick, treasurer; Mrs. Mary ‘Ware 
Dennett, executive secretary, and 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, auditor. 





A delegation from the Women’s 
Political Union of New York, headed 
by Miss Caroline Lexow and Miss Al- 
berta Hill, called on Secretary of 
State May of New York Tuesday. 
They remembered the fate of the New 
Jersey suffrage amendment last year, 
when it was not properly advertised. 
Secretary May promised that the 
same mistake would not occur in New 
York. 





One of the most enterprising feats 
accomplished by suffragists on the 
Fourth of July was a big “athletic 
meet” held at Warner Park in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on the Fourth of July, 
under the auspices of the Chattanooga 
Equal Suffrage Association. A whis- 
tling contest for girls, a biscuit-eating 
contest, a fat ladies’ foot race, a fat 
man’s race and a better baby depart- 
ment were some of the features. At 
the end a straw ballot was taken, 
starting with the question, “Who is 
the prettiest young lady in the grand- 
stand?” and ending with “May we en- 
roll your name as a member of the 
Chattanooga Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion?” 





Fola La Follette has started out on 
a tour of the Chautauquas, She is to 
go through seven States and give 65 
suffrage addresses. In each case 
equal suffrage is made the feature of 
the Woman’s Day. She is having 
large and enthusiastic audiences. In 
Waterloo, Ia., the suffragists had a 
parade on the same day, ending at 
the meeting. 





When Judge Lindsey got back to 
Denver with his wife, after his trip 
East to lay the Colorado labor situa- 
tion before President Wilson, a crowd 
of 10,000 people was waiting for him 
at the station. They greeted him 
with cheers, and cries of “Let us see 
them recall you!” 





A labor department to help women 
get work and alleviate working 
women’s conditions has been started 
by the Missouri Labor Commission in 
St. Louis. Miss Delle A. Quick is in 
charge. 


SUFFRAGE RANKS 
EVEN BASEBALL 


Boys Form Junior League—One 
Sacrifices Price of Ball to Join 
Organization 








National Suffrage Headquarters has 
recently received the following letter: 
“My son, who is a militant suffragist 


The council will 


They told my son 


“I hope you realize that this is the 





It is delicious 


A well made cup of gocd f 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


usracog. Is“Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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EXPECT LARGE 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 


New York Junior Woman Suf- 
frage Party Aim for 100,000 
Members 











Miss Flora Gapen, business man- 
ager of The Woman Voter, hopes to 
enroll 100,000 members, young girls 
who are at work as well as school 
girls, in the Junior Woman's Suf- 
frage party just organized in New 
York City. 

Although the first meeting was not 
largely attended because the re- 
gents’ examinations were in progress, 
107 enrolments were turned in. The 
girls will help the grown up leaders 
of their districts by selling The 
Woman Voter, buttons and banners at 
street meetings, securing membership 
pledges and distributing literature. 
They said their first work would be 
winning over their fathers. 





Mrs. Sophie Gray Stewart of 
Swarthmore, Penn., has been appoint- 
ed secretary and office manager of 
the Philadelphia headquarters by the 
campaign committee. 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 





EMINENT CATHOLICS DECL 
FOR SUFFRAGE —_ 
A new pamphlet of great value. One 


State association is using 25,000 coptles 
fhe pamphlet is of national character 


and should be used in all of the States 
that are working for equal suffrage. 
Price, each 2c. Per 100, $1.00. Post- 


paid, $1.02. 


} Special rates on large or- 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 
—By Rev. J. Elliott Ross, C. 8S. P. 

A four-page folder of sterling 
! ) § g qual- 
ity. So fur as is known it is the best 
thing of its kind in print. Price per 
copy, 2c. Per 100, $1.25, , 


COLORED MAP 


Red, blue, yellow, black and whi 
v . A . é Fi white. 
Size, ‘ 1-4 by 5 1-8 inches. Excellent 
campaign und propaganda material. 


Price, each, 5c. Per 100, $3.00. 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 

This pamphlet illustrates that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


It is up-to-date testimony from offi- 
cials und prominent people who are 
residents of the enfranchised States. 
It is effective propaganda, for it gives 
the opinions of those who know how 
equal suffrage works in practice. Price 
2 for Se. Per 100, $2.00. : 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 
—By Alice Stone Blackwell 
A pamphlet in answer to the open 
letter sent by the antis to clergymen. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for 5e. Per 100, $2.00. 
MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 
A reprint of Miss Blackwell's speech 
at the Congressional Hearing at Wasn- 
ington All suffragists will want this 
masterly refutation of anti arguments. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for be. Per 100, $2.00. 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 
A reprint from The Woman's Journal 


of an editorial by Alice Stone Black- 
well upon the so-called menaces to 
American institutions of militancy 
“feminism” and Socialism. Price, de 


each. Per 100, $1.00. 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

A flyer reprinted from The Woman's 
Journal and Collier's Weekly showing 
ee opposition of liquor interests 
o equal suffrage. Price, 2c eac *e 
Mg oy g , 2c each. Per 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By 
Alice Stone Blackwell 








The demand for literature on suf- 
frage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pam- 
phiet will fill a real need. It is just the 
thing to use in debates and speeches. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. Per 100, $1.00. 
Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 
ILLUSTRATED POSTER—“Watch Her 

Grow” 

Size, 19 by 12 inches Gives gains 
up to date. Excellent for office, home 
or public library Price, each, 10c 
Per 100, $5.00 


Order from 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





” 


585 Boylston S8t., BOSTON, MASS. 











to educate them that they will pass 





Suite 8, Boston, Mass. 
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‘ Clearer still thy voice goes ringing 


BABUSHKA 





By Katharine Lee Bates 





Thou whose sunny heart outglows 
Arctic snows; 

Russia’s hearth-fire, cherishing 
Courage almost perishing; 

Torch that beacons oversea 

Till a world is at thy knee; 
Babushka the Belovéd, 

What Czar can exile thee? 


Sweet, serene, unswerving seul, 
To thy goal 

Pressing on such mighty pinions 
Tyrants quake for their dominions 
And devise yet heavier key, 
Deeper cell to prison thee, 
Babushka the Belovéd, 

Thyself art Liberty. 


Though thy martyr body, old, 
Chains may hold, 


Over steppe and mountain, bringing, } 
Holy mother of the free, 
Millions more thy sons to be. 
Babushka the Belovéd, 

What death can silence thee? 





KEY STATES HAVE 
SUFFRAGE FOURTH 





Activity Increases on Firing Line 
Daily—Rosalie Jones Tells of 
Missouri 





It was a suffrage Fourth of July in 
many of the campaign States. 

All over Nevada suffrage societies 
joined in the celebrations. In Ely, 


JUDGE LINDSEY 
CORRECTS REPORT 





Was Erroneously Quoted About 
Colorado — State Had Local 
Symptom of National Disorder 





statement correcting some erroneous 
reports of what he said during his 
recent Eastern trip. He was quoted 
as declaring that Colorado was the 
most corrupt State in the Union, etc. 
Judge Lindsey denies this. He says: 
“I did say that during the past 
twenty years, in the struggle of cer- 
tain men representing certain corpo- | 
rations to obtain privileges and natu- | 
ral resources in Colorado, there have | 
been developed in this State the most | 
lawless public service corporations in | 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey has !ssued al 


(Coatinued 


day. Suffrage is the duty of woman. 


session adjouras. Mr. President, on 
the eve of the Fourth of July, when 
the Declaration of our forefathers 
still rings its jubilant note around the 
world, what more fitting hour and 


time for our President—the father of | 


daughters—to give his voice and in-| 
fluence to our cause.” 

Mrs. Dorr’s Address 

The political speech of the aeteen | 

tion was made by Mrs. Dorr, who said | 

in part: 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, JULY 11, 1914. 4 
TRUTH ABOUT INTERVIEW 


from Page 213) 


“The fact also, that we have in Con- 
It is her patriotism to safeguard her| gress a bill to write into the Coijsti- 
womanhood and demonstrate in un-| tution of the United States an amend- 
mistakable terms that the women of | ment forever eliminating the sex bar- 
the country are looking to Congress! rier to citizenship in this republic is 
to pass this amendment before the! strongly indicative of the change that 


has taken place. 

“Our immediate request is that you 
see to it that the rules committee of 
the House of Representatives makes 
|}@ favorable report on the resolutien 
now before it, allotting time for the 
consideration of the suffrage amend- 
ment in the House during this ses- 
sion.” 

The President’s Answer 
“No one could fail to be impressed 





LAST LAUGHS 








Mistress: “Are you married?” 

Applicant: “No’m. I bumped into 
a door.” 

Nermandie: “Can you dress within 
your income?” 

Bartram: “Yes, but it’s like dress- 


ing in an upper berth.”—~-Pennsylva- 
uia Punch Bowl. 





Figg: “The way of the transgres- 
sor is hard.” 
Fogg: “Yes; but the trouble is it 


is generally hard on somebody else.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Farmer’s Wife (to visitor): “Now, 


|\by this great company of thoughtful |J°2™™Y, you go and collect the eggs, 


“We are well aware that you ire! women,” said the President, “and _I and don't take the china ones. I .sup- 








Goldfield, Pioche, Eureka, Reno and 
other towns the votes for women ban- 
ner on all sides. | 
Reno suffragists prepared an especial- | 
ly float, representing in a} 


was in evidence 


beautiful 


bower of flowers the enfranchised | 
States. 

Other young girls representing the 
States where women cannot vote 
were shut away from their free sis- | 
ters by closed gates before which! 


| 


stood a man bearing the key of politi-| 
cal equality. 

Suffrage songs were sung in arn, 
Nebraska towns. At a huge inter- 





NTA i i ? 
Se ee a 


* 
* 


contain } 


pose you know what they’re for?” 
Johnny: “Oh, yes, they’re for a 
pattern to show them how to make 
the others.”—Punch, 





He was a very solemn little boy, 
and his chin barely reached to the 
counter of the circulating room in the 
public library. He stood there for 
some moments in silence, and seemed 
to be taking it all in. 

“Well, my little man,” said one of 
the assistants finally, “what book 
shall it be today?” 

“Oh, something about life,” re- 
turned the little fellow, philosophi- 
cally.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Ben Foster was noted for his shift- 
lessness, If it had not been for his 
wife, he would not have done a stroke 
of work on his little farm and garden. 
It was all she could do to-get him to 
work, for he preferred to sit and read 
all day. 

One evening, after he had been 
reading French history with deep in- 


The Wisconsin suffrage school at Madison, shown in this photograph, was an indication of the splendid advance terest, he closed the book and said to 


that Wiseonsin suffragists are making. 
men and women attended special day and evening lectures. 





Sixty-six women enrolled for the 


full course and many hundreds of 





county picnic in Absarokee, Mont.,| 4 merica. I said that during that 
Miss Belle Fleigleman of Helena de! x riod these corporations had named 
livered one of the Fourth of July | judges on the bench, including su- 


speeches. 

The activity is increasing daily in; 
these States. Several speakers are 
going over Montana, among them! 
Rosalie Jones and Ida Craft. Fola La! 
Follette is beginning a series of Chaw-| 
tauquas in South Dakota. Omar Gar- 
wood, secretary of the National Men's 
League, has just announced a speak- 
in Nebraska for the first 


Mabel Vernon, who 


ing tour 
week in August. 
has been speaking in Nevada, writes, 
“In my judgment everything points to 


a suffrage victory in this State in No-}, 


vember.” 

Rosalie Jones, who is now in Mon- 
tana, spent a week in Missouri, the 
youngest campaign State. She writes 
of her part in the work there to The 
Woman’s Journal: 

“When I reached St. Louis from 
Chicago, I was met by a group of suf- 
fragists and newspaper people, head- 
ed by Mrs. O’Neill, who immediately 
whisked me off to a street meeting. 
This was quickly followed by a din- 
ner, at which the Mayor of St. Louis 
and various candidates for office and 
representatives from all the po- 
litical parties of the State spoke. The 
only distinctive feature was that all 
of the scheduled political speakers 
were present and all spoke unequivo- 
cally in favor of suffrage for women. 

- “The next day I was taken to Han- 
nibal, where I first met Mrs. W. Mc- 
Nab Miller, the president of the Mis- 
souri State Suffrage Association, 
whose untiring efforts and unflagging 
enthusiasm have been the compelling 
force in this first skirmish for place 
in 1914. Almost immediately upon 
reaching Mrs. Miller, I was presented 
with a number of initiative petitions, 
which were to be filled with the re- 
maining number of signatures of vot- 
ers in the various legislative districts. 

“There is nothing, in my opinion, 
so educational in our modern ma- 
chinery of government as this device 
—the initiative petition—now used so 
extensively in many of our Central 
and Western States. This democratic 
instrument might well be labelled an 
agitator, irritator and awakener! 


preme court judges, some of whom it 
owned like office boys, and _ bdefore 
whom there was no chance, when op- 
posed by these corporate powers, to 


get justice, but that in many of the] fluence with Congress to have the]tured upon the confident conjecture 
contests of the public service and] Bristow-Mondell woman suffrage|that the Baltimore convention did 
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simply a farce. 

“IT said that at times during this 
period they had controlled first one 
and then both of the old political par- 
ties in the different counties and in 
the State, and had named, owned and 
controlled eounty and State officials 
who did their bidding as completely 
as Office boys—only worse. 

“IT also said that there were plenty 
of noble, courageous, incorruptible 
men in public office and on the bench. 
I took occasion to emphasize that con- 
ditions are not peculiar to Colorado, 
where there was as loyal and noble a 
people as ever lived. 

“I always took particular pains to 
point out that the people of Colorado 
were not corrupt, but the men who 
are exploiting Colorado, oppressing 
labor and robbing the people of Colo- 
rado were corrupt, and that we had 
brave, courageous men and  news- 
papers in Colorado who would fight 
these pillagers and oppressors, and 
that was more than could be sald of 
some States where as bad if not 
worse conditions existed. I said and 
emphasized that the outbreak in Colo- 
rado is merely a local symptom of a 
national disorder.” 








a few towns of any size. The roads 
are excellent and the farmers are not 
often incapacitated for the casting of 
their ballots on election day. 

“The club woman is omnipotent 
and her way has now become cleared 
for suffrage, owing to the action taken 
at the General Federation convention 
in Chicago. With all these advantages 
there is one chance, and one only, for 
a victorious ending of the campaign 
in November. 


“Speakers must be sent to the 





Many were the converts to votes for 
women made after a five or ten min- 
ute talk over a signature to that pe- 
tition. 

“Missouri is essentially an agricul- 
tural State with only two cities and 


State. Field speakers might well be 
spared from our Eastern campaign 
States for a week, and traveling suf- 
fragists might ensily donate a few 
, evenings to the cause in Missouri in 
passing through the State.” 


| 


the busiest of men, and we have no 


to the point and tell you that our rea- 
son for calling on you today is to ask 
if you will not use your powerful in- 


came to you on this fFusiness you told 
us that you could do nothing for us 
Lecause you were committed to a re- 
stricted program defined by the Dem- 
ocratic platform, ind that you were 
determined never to initiate any im- 
portant legislation until the party bad 
given you its instructions. 

“Since our last visit to the White 
Hiouse you have receded from that ,.o- 
sition. You have initiated and car- 
ried through Congress an extremely 
important piece of legislation without 
waiting for party instruction. In fact, 
you carried it through in the face of 
positive instructions to the contrary 
written in the platform on which you 
were elected. You did this because 
you deemed it the wise and right 
thing to do, and you had the courage 
to act according to your conscience 
and your convictions. 

Situation Has Changed 

“In the matter of the legislation to 
which I have referred, your justifica- 
tion rested on the fact that a certain 
situation had changed, and a changed 
situation called for a changed policy. 
We submit that the situation in re- 
gard to woman suffrage has changed 
absolutely since the Baltimore plat- 
form was written. In ivil women 
were voting in only four States of the 
Union, and those were not very pop- 
ulous States. Since 1911 five more 
States and one Territory have given 
their women the full suffrage, and 
one more State—the great State of 
Illinois—has given its women a very 
important measure of suffrage. In 
the coming November the voters of 
no less than six States will pass on 
woman suffrage amendments, 

“Nearly four million women are 
voting this year. That the most so- 
cially powerful body of women in the 
country, the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, should have adopted 
the resolution presented to you today 
is symbolic of the great change that 
has taken place in the suffrage situa- 
tion since 1911, 








adopted because of its conviction that 


want to assure you that it is to me 


take, and I am sure that you will not 
wish me to state it again. Perhaps it 
would be more serviceable if I ven- 


the principles of the Constitution 
which allotted these questions to the 
States were well-considered  princi- 
ples from which it did not wish to de- 
part, 
His Personal Conviction 

“You have asked me to state my 
personal position with regard to the 
pending measure. It is my convic- 
tion that this is a matter for settle- 
ment by the States and not by the 
Federal government, and, therefore, 
that being my personal conviction, 
and it being obvious that there is no 
ground on your part for discourage- 
ment in the progress you are making, 
and my passion being for local self- 
government and the determination by 
the great communities into which 
this nation is organized of their own 
policy and life, I can only say that 
since you turned away from me as a 
leader of a party and asked me my po- 
sition as a man, I am obliged to state 
it very frankly, and I believe in stat- 
ing it I am probably in agreement 
with those who framed the platform 
to which allusion has been made. 


Policy Determined by Party 

“I think that very few persons, 
perhaps, realize the difficulty of the 
dual duty that must be exercised, 
whether he will or not, by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is 
President of the United States as an 
executive, charged with the admin- 
istration of the law, but he is the 
choice of a party as a leader in pol- 
icy. The policy is determined by the 
party or else upon unusual and new 
circumstances by the determination 
of those who lead the party. This 
is my situation as an individual. I 
have told you that I believed that the 
best way of settling this thing and the 
best-considered principles of the Con- 
stitution in regard to it, is that it 
should be settled by the States. I am 


his wife: ‘“Do you know, Maria, what 
I'd ’a’ done if I had been Napoleon?” 
“Oh, yes, I know well enough,” his 
wife responded. ‘You'd have settled 
right down on a farm in Corsica and 
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the electorate by the Constitution of 
the United States?” asked Mrs. Dorr. 
“I do not think that that has any- 
thing to do with my conviction as to 
the best way that it can be done,” re- 
plied the President. 

Five Questions Answered 
“It has not, but it leaves for the 
women of the country to say what 
they want through the Constitution of 
the United States,” said Mrs. Dorr. 
“Certainly it does. There is good 
room, but I have stated my convic- 
tion, and I have no right to criticise 
the opinions of others who have dif- 
ferent convictions, and I certainly 
would not wish to do so,” replied the 
President. 

Replies to Mrs. Wiley 

Mrs. Wiley asked if it were a State 
matter, “would it not give the move- 
ment an impetus if the resolution 
pending before Congress were 
passed?” 
“But that resolution is _ for 
amendment to the Constitution,” 
the President. 
“The States would have to pass 
upon it before it became an amend- 
ment. Would it not be a State mat- 
ter then?” asked Mrs. Wiley. 
“Yes, but by a very different proc- 
ess, for by that process it would be 
forced upon the minority; they would 
have to accept it.” 
“They could reject it if they wished 
to; three fourths of the States would 
have to pass it,” said Mrs. Dorr. 
“Yes; but the other fourth could 
not reject it,” said the President. 
“Mr. President,’ said Mrs. Dorr, 
“don’t you think that when the Con- 
stitution was made it was agreed that 
when three fourths of the States 
wanted a reform the other fourth 
would receive it also?” 
“I cannot say what was agreed 
upon; I can only say that I have tried 
to answer your question, and I do not 
think that it is quite proper that I 
submit myself to cross-examination,” 
concluded the President. 
“Thank you, Mr. President, for the 
courtesy,” replied Mrs. Wiley. 


an 
said 





very much obliged to you.” 
“Is it not a fact that we have very 
good precedents existing for altering 


“I am very much obliged to you. 
It has been a pleasant occasion,” said 
Mr. Wilson in parting. 


